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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Demand for June shipment copper in U. S. market in excess of available supply. 
@ Week’s sales of both lead and zinc above average; London quotations steady. 


@ Foreign silver advanced to 9042c, N. Y. — Quicksilver price down $5 per flask. 


COPPER — Domestic average 35.700c, ref’y. 


The tight situation in copper will certainly continue 
throughout June and producers would not be surprised 
if it would last well into the summer. Should consump- 
tion drop off, inventory buying would remain as a factor, 
even though considerable opposition to the 36c basis 
exists among consumers. 


The Department of Commerce announced that it will 
no longer supervise the distribution of copper sold to 
industry from the Government’s inventory. Producers in 
a position to market such copper moved slowly, pending 
official clarification of the statement. Tonnages available 
from the surplus for June shipment are not large. 


London quotations were quite firm, with more interest 
in forward metal than the cash position. The spread be- 
tween cash and three-months’ copper on the LME was 
£14 per long ton as the week ended. The E&MJ average 
for foreign copper for the week that ended yesterday was 
slightly higher than a week ago. Sales were in good 
volume. 


LEAD — 15c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 13%4c) 


Sales of lead in the domestic division of the market for 
last week totaled 11,742 tons, against 3,507 tons in the 
preceding week. The market here was firm but un- 
changed on the basis of 15c, N. Y. London quotations 
were steady, showing little variation from prices named 
a week ago. 

March consumption of lead (primary and secondary) in 
the U. S. totaled 99,000 tons, the Bureau of Mines reports. 
This compares with 86,000 tons in February. 


ZINC — 12c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 1042c) 


Consumers were in the market for good tonnages and 
the market continues strong. The feeling that the price 
may rise before long no doubt was a factor in stimu- 
lating business. The buying extended right through July, 
with the die-casting grade particularly active. 


New Jersey Zinc advanced its quotations for zinc oxide 
by one-half cent per pound on the American and French 
process grades; 35% leaded was raised three-eighths of 
a cent and 50% leaded one-quarter cent. 


TIN — 9154c, prompt, N. Y. 


Sales were in moderate volume and sufficient to maintain 
prices at about unchanged levels. London firmed up on 
developments growing out of the railroad strike. 


SILVER — 90%2c, N. Y. (London 7842d) 


At the higher level increased offerings of domestic metal 
are expected to ease the supply situation. 


QUICKSILVER — $295-$298, N. Y. 


With demand slow and selling pressure in evidence, 
prices were down $5 for the week. Mexican metal was 
available as low as $292. 

First quarter statistics revealed that U. S. mines pro- 
duced 3,950 flasks; secondary output was 6,250 flasks; 
and general imports totaled 3,972 flasks. Consumption 
jumped to 19,500 flasks because a large chlorine plant 
went into operation. The extra supply came out of stocks. 


E&MJ AVERAGE PRICES — MAY 1955 


Copper, domestic, refinery 

Copper, export, refinery 

Lead, common, New York 

Lead, common, E. St. Louis 

Lead, London, prompt (g) . 

Lead, London, 3-months (g) £ 103.000 

Zinc, Prime Western, E. St. Louis ............. 12.000 

Zinc, Prime Western, delivered (h) 12.500 

Zinc, London, prompt (g) ...............+..-.- 89.685 

Zinc, London, 3-months (g) .................-£88.250 

ee ee ee SO. wv nccusecaséueceta sis 88.928 

ns acc canasedehe reaee 77.214 

Sterling exchange, “checks” 279.588 

Tin, New York, “Straits” 91.380 

Tin, New York, 99% (e) 90.380 

Gold, per oz., U.S. price $35.000 

Quicksilver, New York, per flask, 76-lb. ....... 302.920 

Antimony, New York, boxed (d) 31.970 

Antimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 28.500 

Antimony, boxed, f.o.b, Laredo 29.000 

Se ed eerie ie. $78.500 

Cadmium (a) 

Cadmium, (b) 

Cadmium (c) 

Cobalt, 97% grade 

Aluminum, 99% grade 

Magnesium, ingot ' 

Nickel (f) 64.500 

EOE: a.cnwe sacdeyncincevscnsaketbs $2.25 

(a) Average based on producers’ quotation. (b) Average of pro- 
ducers’ and platers’ quotation. (c) Average of quotation on special 
shapes to platers. (d) Domestic, 5 tons or more but less than carload 
lot, boxed. (e) Price for tin contained. (f) F.o.b. Port Colborne, in- 
cludes U.S. duty. (g) Average of daily mean of bid and ask quota- 


tions, per long ton, at morning session of London Metal Exchange. 
(h) Delivered where freight from E. St. Louis exceeds 0.5c. 





FIRE REFINED COPPER 


High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars 


COPPER 99.93% 


From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. Fire 
refining these ores gives the quality product — P.D.M. Fire 
Refined Copper — for use in brass mills and foundries in 


making high grade products. 





One of the 
Great Names 


in Copper 





FERROCHROMIUM Per lb of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, 
lump, carloads f.o.b. destination conti- 
nental U.S.A. 243%4c; low carbon, 34 4c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM 
contained, 50-55%, $12. 


Per lb of Cb 


FERROMANGANESE-—Per net (short) 
ton, 74-76% Mn, $190, f.o.b. shipping 
point seaboard and major domestic pro- 
ducing points. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 58-64% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.46; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs), $1.28; 
technical molybdic trioxide (MoOs), 
bagged, $1.24, canned, $1.25. 

Quantity extras, subject to change 
without notice, follow: 

5,000 lb or more, base price; 1,000 lb 
up to 4,999 lb, 2c; 500 lb up to 999 lb, 
3c; 100 lb up to 499 lb, 6c; 25 Ib up to 
99 lb, 6c plus $5 packing charge. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $90. Unitage of $4 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12c; 75% grade 14.4c; 90% grade, 
17.5c. 


2 


FERROTITANIUM LOW -CARBON — 
Per lb of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.38 in lots of 5,000 
lb or more. Effective on contract busi- 
ness, March 1. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max. 14% C, 18- 
20% Si llc; max. 2% C, 15-1744 Si, 10.8c; 
max. 3% C, 12-144%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c per lb, bulk, carload lots: 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25¢ per lb. 


Refractories 
CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 


ping point: 
burned, $80. 


Chemically bonded $86; 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $114.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $107.00. 





Ohio, intermediate grade, $107.00; sec- 
ond quality, $98.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$120.00; Alabama, $120; Illincis, $130. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 
100 lb., $430; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.25. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$13.50@$14.00; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $34.00; 
No. 2 heavy $31.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $31.00; No. 2 heavy, $26.00. 


Russia Plans Expansion 
In Nonferrous Metals Output 


Russia claims to have increased lead 
production 100%, aluminum 140% and 
zinc 71% from 1951 through 1954 (the 
first four years of the fifth Five-Year 
Plan). No mention was made of copper 
production gains during the period. 

The official government newspaper 
Izvestia says that plans call for further 
11.7% increases for both copper and 
lead output, 16.5% for zinc, and 9.8% 
for aluminum in 1955. 

A recent U. S. Government survey 
of Soviet bloc economies estimated that 
Russia produced 334,000 metric tons of 
copper, 148,000 metric tons of zinc, and 
225,000 metric tons of aluminum in 1952. 
Lead (mine) output in the early post- 
war years was estimated at a maximum 
of 144,000 metric tons. Russia has issued 
no recent tonnage figures covering pro- 
duction of these metals. 


Wah Chang Subsidiary 


The Wah Chang Corp., New York, has 
established a subsidiary in Australia to 
operate under the name of Wah Chang 
(Australia) Pty., Ltd., at 450 Collins 
Street, Melbourne. Though the company 
has been engaged in trade with Aus- 
tralia for many years, the subsidiary 
was formed to extend its activities in 
ores and metals in that area. 


Quebec’s Zinc Output 


Production of zinc in the Province of 
Quebec in the first quarter of 1955 to- 
taled 25,045 tons, which compares with 
20,218 tons in the same period last year, 
the Quebec Department of Mines re- 
ports. Production is based on shipments 
by producers. 
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Purchasing Agents Mixed on 
Outlook for Second Half 


Business conditions are good and May 
turned out to be another banner month, 
according to the latest survey of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. About 52% of the members re- 
porting to the group said production 
increased during May; 5% said output 
had dropped slightly. Some 54% re- 
ported an increase in new orders. All 
agreed that competition continues keen, 
despite good orders and high production. 

Looking to the future, there is general 
optimism. Fully 33% expect the second 
half of 1955 to be better than the first 
half, and 42% expect it to be the same. 
The 25% who predict that it will be 
worse are not looking for a major down- 
ward movement but, rather, state that 
they expect a breathing spell largely as 
the result of third-quarter industry va- 
cations and possible slackening of auto- 
motive sales due to model changes and 
high first-half production. 

There is little disagreement that the 
second half of 1955 will be substantially 
better than the second half of 1954. 
About 79% say it will be better and 
only 4% worse. Purchasing executives 
think there will be little difference in 
the business level between the third and 
fourth quarters of this year. 

Prices have been inching upward; 
employment is excellent, and inven- 
tories are still being modestly bolstered. 
There is a genera! feeling that possible 
strikes and automotive sales may be the 
key to future conditions. 

Copper is still one of the items, price- 
wise, of greatest concern. 

In reference to buying policy on pro- 
duction materials, 92% of the reporting 
members said they are covering their 
requirements for 90 days or less. Ad- 
vance commitments apply chiefly to 
capital equipment. In this category, 47% 
of the members have purchased equip- 
ment for delivery six months to a year 
in advance. 

Specific price movements for the last 
month include: 

Higher prices: Copper, zinc, taps, 
drills, reamers, cutting tools, machine 
tools, electric motors, paper and paper- 


board, corrugated boxes, linseed oil and 
lumber. 

Lower prices: Steel scrap, mercury, 
automobiles and some foods. 

In short supply: Copper, nickel, alu- 
minum, steel sheets and plates, stainless 
steel, cement, titanium dioxide and 
phthalic anhydride. 


Supply Situation in Copper 
Still Tight, Murdoch Says 


Despite the release of government 
copper by the United States and the 
United Kingdom, it may be several 
months before supplies are adequate to 
meet requirements and rebuild stocks, 
in the opinion of James Y. Murdoch, 
president of Noranda Mines Ltd. His 
views on the copper situation, presented 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
company, follow: 

“I believe the major producers recog- 
nize that current prices are excessive 
and detrimental to the best interests of 
the industry. Temporary high prices 
bring out little extra metal and preju- 
dice both traditional and new uses for 
copper. However, due to governmental 
policies, as in Chile, or for other rea- 
sons, some producers have little to say 
in the matter of pricing. 

“Neither the London Metal Exchange 
quotation nor the published New York 
export price are representative of the 
average price at which world produc- 
tion is actually being sold to consumers. 
The volume of trading on the L.MLE. is 
relatively small and while many Euro- 
pean contracts use this quotation as a 
pricing basis, substantial tonnages are 
priced independently. It must also be 
realized that the most of the metal is 
sold under direct contracts between the 
big consumers and the producers or 
their agents. 

“In the United States the price of 
copper has been periodically adjusted 
by the large producers with a view to 
achieving stability and other important 
world producers follow a similar policy. 
The producers and consumers share a 
common interest in relative price sta- 
bility at economic levels. I believe that 
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the publication of a quotation which 
would show the average price at which 
world production is being sold, would 
materially assist in stabilizing the price. 
This would in no way interfere with the 
valuable function of trading and hedging 
on metal exchanges. 

“The copper output of Canadian mines 
reached a new high of 303,000 tons in 
1954 and will be increased again this 
year with new production from Gaspe 
and Chibougamau. The domestic (Ca- 
nadian) demand for fabricated copper 
and brass is also expanding.” 


World Smelter Output of 
Copper During 1954 


World smelter production of copper 
(excluding secondary production) fell 
by approximately 9,000 tons in 1954 and 
totalled 2,706,400 long tons, according 
to the March bulletin of the British 
Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
This included an estimated production 
of 334,000 tons in the Soviet sphere, 
compared with 331,500 in 1953. Produc- 
tion in the rest of the world totalled 
2,372,449 tons, compared with 2,384,235 
tons in 1953. 

In the U. S., the world’s largest pro- 
ducer, output fell by 91,000 tons but 
there were increases in many other 
countries, notably Canada and the Bel- 
gian Congo. Production in the five lead- 
ing countries was as follows, in long 
tons, with 1953 figures in brackets 
U.S.A 844,553 tons (935,545) 
Northern Rhodesia 345,748 tons (340,259) 
Chile 333,750 tons (331,915) 
Canada 234,188 tons (191,862) 
Belgian Congo 216,450 tons (205,918) 

These five countries account for near- 
ly 85% of the Free World’s smelter pro- 
duction of copper. 

o 


Glover Chairman of Anaconda 


Roy H. Glover, vice president and 
general counsel of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., was elected chairman of 
the board on May 26, succeeding Cor- 
nelius F. Kelley, who resigned as chair- 
man recently. 

Mr. Glover was born in Goldendale, 
Wash., 64 years ago. He joined the Ana- 
conda organization in 1943 


Heads Steel Institute 


Benjamin F. Fairless, who retired as 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp. early in May, has been elected 
president of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

* 


Zinc Base Die Castings 


Shipments of zinc-base die castings in 
March totaled 71,811,000 pounds, which 
compares with 57,913,000 pounds in Feb- 
ruary, the Bureau of the Census reports. 

Unfilled orders for zinc-base die cast- 
ings produced for sale as March ended 
totaled 80,516,000 pounds, against 73,087,- 
000 pounds a month previous. 











International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L.1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
> 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 


ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 











WE BUY 
CRUDE 
PLATINUM 


WE ARE always in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM — Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 Ib. 
ingot, 99% plus, 23.2c.; in pigs, 21%c. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 23.7c.; 99.8%, 
24.2c.; 99.85%, 25.2c.; 99.9%, 26.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb., 994%% 


grade: 
Domestic Domestic 
Boxed (a) Bulk (b) 
New York Laredo 


31.970 28.500 
31.970 28.500 
31.970 28.500 
Holiday 
31.970 28.500 
31.970 28.500 


(a) Boxed (224 Ib.) 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
(a)Sticks (b)Shapes 


May $1.70 $1.70 
May 1.70 1.70 
May : , 1.70 1.70 
May : Holiday 
May : 1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 


(a) Base price. (b) Special shapes to platers. 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97% grade, 0.5% 
C, $1.16; 9-11% C, $1.25. (Usually sold 
as chrome-metal.) 


Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per lb.: $1.16. 


COBALT~—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 


Cobalt fines, $2.60 per Ib. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 


COLUMBIUM —No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per lb., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $90@$100. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quality. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 28.5c; 
Port Newark, N. J. 29.9c; Madison, II1., 
29.7c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 29.25c; 
Port Newark 30.7c; Madison, 30.5c. Ef- 
fective March 21. 


MANGANESE—Per lb., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%c. 


Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 


Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c, per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
6414c, U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%4c per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $80@$100, nominal. 


PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $19.50@ 
$20.00. 


PLATINUM—Per oz. troy, $76@$79. Our 
appraisal of average price for :week 
$78.50. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb, 
$295@$298. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $45@$55. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$6; distributors, 100-lb. lots, $7.25. Effec- 
tive Jan. 3. 


SILICON — Per l|b., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%4c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 1644c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum .3% iron, $3.95, f.o.b. 
shipping center. (On maximum 5% 
iron, $3.50). Effective April 1, 1955. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.39. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per Ib., sponge, $10. 


Metallic Ores 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.60@$3.70; min. 
60% $4.20@$4.30; min. 65% $4.50@$4.60. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.if. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $38@$40. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila. Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 
48% CreO3,3tolratiolump (b)$43.00@$44.00 
48% CreOsz, 2.8 to 1 ratio. .. (b)$40.00@$41.00 
48% CreOz3, no ratio (b) $29.00 @$31.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 
48% CreOz, no ratio 
44% CreO3, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% Cr:O;:, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates (a) $46 @$47 
46% CroOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates (a) $43 @$44 
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Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% Cr2Oz, 3 to 1 ratio 


(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


COBALT ORE — Per lb of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont. 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBIUM - TANTALUM ORE — 
General Services Administration has 
withdrawn from the market, having 
filled its quota. Quotations wholly nomi- 
nal. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 5142% iron, 
$10.10. Old Range, non-bessemer, $10.35. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 5112% iron, $10.25. 
Old Range, bessemer, $10.50. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c plus, depending on grade, c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $11.50 
@$12.00; nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE — Asking prices in 
some instances higher because of recent 
rise in freight rates. Consumers’ stocks 
falling. 


Indian ore was quotable at 88@90c per 
long ton unit of Mn, cif. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 88@90c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% Fe), 99c 
per long ton unit of Mn, duty extra. 


Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 84% MnOs, carloads, in 
drums $96; burlap bags $90.50 f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb, minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 3@9%4c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs3, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 65%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $32.50@$33.00; scheelite 
$33.50@$34.00, depending on grade. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
252s 6d bid, 257s 6d asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per ib V205 con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc, f.o.b. mine. 








METALLURGICAL CHROME ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 











ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65% 


ZrOc, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per lb, car- 
load lots, in bags, 27c; less than carload, 
28\4c. Effective May 17. 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 54éc, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 

COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 73142% Co, $1.96 per lb east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb west of Missis- 


sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb containers. 


SLUUGHNOUVEUUAAUEULULUUALLL LEER 


Buyers 
and 
Sellers of 





SQ) NNNUUUUUANANNUUUUUNANAOUUUUAANOOOUANN 


MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 





OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 
CORP. 


11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehal! 3-0535 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb, in car- 
load lots, 12.25c, large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N.Y. Effective March 29. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per lb, $142. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 


46.81 (a) 37.22 

48.51 47.91 

50.29 49.69 

t 51.53 50.93 

Com’l bronze 9%.... : 53.32 52.72 
Gilding metal . 54.58 53.98 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM — Per lb Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 54.76c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
52.79c; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 41.35@41.48c. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft 20c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 87c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib, sheets, 10% 
60.20c; 18% 63.94c; wire and rods, 10% 
62.53c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb, sheets, 
5% tin, 73.03c; wire and rods, 5% 73.53c; 
10% 79.60c. 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c; ribbon 19%@ 
20%%4c; plates 1842@22%4c, depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carload lots, delivered, 16@16%4c. 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1%. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75% of the price quoted 
by the Treasury, which at present is equal to 
$34.9125 per oz. 














Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («*) 








Tin Agreement Less Likely, 
British Authority Holds 


With the United States purchasing 
Indonesia’s surplus tin production for 
its Texas City smelter, support from 
that producing area of the International 
Tin Agreement appears to be less likely, 
in the opinion of A. Strauss & Co., Ltd. 
In the company’s May review of the tin 
market, the British authority says it is 
generally assumed that the bill of Rep. 
Thompson, of Texas, providing for the 
continuation of production at the smelter 
until June 30, 1956, will become law. 

On the assumption that the smelter 
will carry on, steps have been taken to 
provide it with the necessary ore to keep 
it in operation temporarily. Bolivia and 
Indonesia have been offered, and have 
accepted, interim arrangements to sup- 
ply the smelter with sufficient ores to 
keep it working for three months. These 
are new short term agreements, and not 
renewals of the recently expired con- 
tracts. The U. S. representative in Siam 
is now expected to make spot purchases 
of concentrates in that country for the 
same purpose. The monthly review 
adds: 

“The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee does not make any direct 
recommendations about the size of the 
stockpile, considering this to be the 
province of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Its report reveals for the first 
time that as recently as March 21 this 
Government department increased (for 
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Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


the seventh time since 1944) both the 
minimum and the long term stockpile 
goals for tin, and states that it is still 
several thousand tons short of the long 
term objective. The report points out 
that unless the smelter is kept going, 
refined tin will have to be bought on 
the commercial market in order to fulfill 
the target. 


Agreement Less Likely 


“The probability, amounting almost 
to certainty, that the Texas smelter will 
be continued, renders Indonesia’s sup- 
port for the International Tin Agree- 
ment less likely. Little progress has 
been made towards its ratification since 
our last review. The only addition has 
been Belgium with 14 consumer votes. 
No doubt both Indonesia and Bolivia 
anticipate that the temporary home they 
have been offered by the American au- 
thorities for their surplus production 
will develop into a full year’s contract. 

“Now that Indonesia has good pros- 
pects of disposing of her surplus else- 
where, the recent offers of competitive 
Dutch tin which have forced keener 
competition on shippers of Straits tin to 
the Continental market, may well abate. 
These surplus supplies were well ab- 
sorbed by the continuing good Euro- 
pean demand, with the result that offers 
of this metal in the United States have 
died down, and demand there has been 
satisfied by Straits tin. 

“Tin is sharing in the rising industrial 
activity of America. February consump- 





tion there was as much as 17% higher 
than in January, and demand continues 
to hold up well. Outside the United 
States some additional support for the 
market comes from the news that the 
Argentine has been making inquiries 
for 1,000 tons of tin. Up to the time of 
writing the order had not been placed. 

“Shipments of tin from Malaya dur- 
ing the month of April fell back to the 
more usual level of 4,979 tons compared 
with the exceptionally high March fig- 
ure of 7,792 tons. These fluctuations have 
little significance for the market, as the 
heavy March exports to America were 
due chiefly to accumulation of stocks in 
Malaya, and not to any sudden increase 
in production or consumption.” 

* 

ingot Brass Shipments 

Shipments of ingot brass and bronze 
by members of the Defense Council of 
the industry during 1953, 1954 and 1955, 
by months, in tons, follow: 





1953 1954 1955 

January ....... 24,423 20,661 25,201 
February ...... 25,429 19,920 25,349 
i) 28,256 23,653 29,731 
MEE. a4p0snenes 25,044 24,746 27,641 
PNR 21,660 22,269 
CO Ee 20,818 22,348 
ST sdeesséeee4 19,321 17,074 
eee 20,156 21,684 
September ..... 21,463 22,464 
October ....... 22,280 24,080 
November ..... 21,860 23,061 
December ..... 20,541 21,273 

Total ...... 271,251 263,233 


Note: Totals represent in excess of 95% of 
the deliveries of the entire industry. 
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Easing of Aluminum Shortage Depends Mainly on Reduc- 
tion in Stockpiling — Alcan May Increase Exports to U.S. 


The present shortage of aluminum in 
the U.S., which has been attracting much 
attention, especially in Washington, can 
be attributed to a number of factors. 
These are getting attention depending 
largely on one’s particular point of 
view. 

In the U.S. the supply of aluminum 
is made up of (a) domestic primary pro- 
duction (b) net imports (c) secondary 
aluminum. 

Production of primary aluminum, un- 
like consumption, is inflexible. It is a 
continuous, round-the-clock procedure 
and therefore expanding output at any 
plant involves increasing plant capacity, 
a process too lengthy to meet short term 
upsurges in consumer requirements. 
Primary output is also inflexible on the 
downside. Taking pot-lines out of pro- 
duction is a costly and difficult matter, 
especially where there are long term 
contracts requiring the firm to take min- 
imum amounts of power (to get cheap 
power the producing company often 
has to enter into such contracts). It is 
undoubtedly often more feasible in 
times of slack demand to continue pro- 
duction and stock the metal (or “put” 
it to the Government) — but this re- 
quires a rather strong financial position. 

Currently U.S. primary output is at 
an annual rate of about 1,500,000 short 
tons. Anaconda will have its Montana 
plant in operation by the middle of 1955 
and should by the end of the year be 
producing about 60,000 tons a year; Al- 
coa has indicated it will expand its pri- 
mary facilities beginning in February 
1956 and that by the middle of the year 
an additional 65,000 tons capacity will 
be in production; and Reynolds has just 
announced an addition of 25,000 tons 
which may be in production in 1956. The 
St. Joseph Lead Co. and Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. are considering 
a plant with a capacity of 66,000 tons. 
These add up to 1,716,000 tons of do- 
mestic primary capacity, perhaps by the 
end of 1956. D. Wilmot, vice president 
of Alcoa, in a statement to the House 
Small Business Committee, said: “Upon 
completion of facilities now under con- 
struction or authorized the annual pro- 
duction will become approximately 1,- 
650,000 tons.” At the time of his state- 
ment the possible St. Joe plant had not 
been announced. Actual primary output 
for 1955 will probably be about 1,525,000 
tons, though it could reach 35,000 tons 
more than this. To some extent power 
conditions dependent on water supply 
lead to output variations. 


Current Import Rate Low 


Imports of primary aluminum (the 
U.S. Census Bureau nomenclature is 
“metals and alloys crude”) in 1954 were 
215,250 short tons (195,000 from Can- 
ada); exports were insignificant. Im- 
ports in 1953 were 301,008 tons and 
exports unimportant. 

The low 1954 figure reflects mainly 
the U.S. recession and the pick-up in 
economic conditions in Europe, espe- 


cially in the U.K. Since the start of the 
stepped up aluminum demand in the 
U.S. (we shall take November for this 
purpose) imports have been at an an- 
nual rate of about 150,000 tons. The high 
1953 import figure is in part the result 
of an arrangement by which the U.K. 
government got steel from firms in the 
U.S. and in turn permitted the Cana- 
dian aluminum company to turn over 
to U.S. firms aluminum which had been 
contracted for by the U.K. government. 
But this arrangement also in effect was 
a borrowing of aluminum by U.S. firms 
and recent low imports are in part re- 
payment to Canada; this does not in- 
volve actual shipment of metal to 
Canada but rather not taking some me- 
tal which otherwise would have come 
here. 

The current low rate of imports also 
is a result of long term commitments 
entered into by Alcan with the British 
Ministry of Supply. The latter provided 
the Canadian company with financing 
for its capacity expansion in return for 
commitments on the metal. When the 
already active U.K. aluminum consum- 
ing industry found itself in need of even 
greater supplies of aluminum in the 
middle of 1954 Alcan had to honor its 
agreements. 

Alcan now estimates that it will ship 
225,000 tons of primary aluminum to 
the U.S. in 1955—apparently its increas- 
ing output will be divided between the 
U.S. and the U.K., and perhaps some 
will reach the Continent. (But some im- 
portant consumers of Canadian alumi- 
num say the company has indicated it 
will be unable to ship them more than 
they are now getting — the increase will 
go to Alcoa and Kaiser to fill long-term 
contracts.) The U.S. will also probably 
receive some from Norway, Japan and 
perhaps others. Imports may reach 
250,000 tons in 1955. Alcan says in 1956 
it will supply more to the U.S. market 
than ever before—this may well reach 
300,000 or more tons. 

The consuming firms in the U.S. be- 
lieve the rate of imports will have to be 
stepped up considerably for Alcan to 
meet the 225,000 ton figure. But there is 
not much doubt that it can do it. 


Secondary Aluminum 


The supply of secondary aluminum is 
subject to more uncertainties probably 
than primary and perhaps more even 
than imports. A commonly used rule of 
thumb in the U.S. aluminum industries 
has been that secondary will amount to 
about 25% of the sum of primary and 
imports. The percentage has varied with 
the diminution in the scrapping of mili- 
tary aircraft, but the 25% figure seems 
to fit recent experience. An estimate of 
400,000 tons is widely accepted for 1955 
and seems reasonable to the writer. The 
U.S. Government has put an export 
limit on scrap and secondary aluminum 
and it is expected this will be continued 
in the second half of 1955 and the 
amount may be further reduced; it is 
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probable exports will not be sufficient 
to affect the over-all supply situation 
much and the total for the year may be 
only 15,000 or 20,000 tons. 

A summing-up of the supply outlook 
for the U.S. for 1955 leads to the view 
that only a substantial decrease in Gov- 
ernment stockpiling can provide much 
more aluminum for the US. market. 
Some increase in imports may help. D. 
A. Rhoades, vice president of Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Co., suggested 
that in the second half of 1955 the Gov- 
ernment divert about 150,000 tons to in- 
dustry. D. Wilmot, vice president of 
Alcoa, said if the Government would 
cease its stockpiling operations every 
non-integrated fabricator immediately 
would be besieged by salesmen of the 
primary and secondary smelters. 


Fabricating Capacity Variable 


General agreement on a definition for 
aluminum fabricating capacity would be 
hard to come by. Alcoa says it has and 
needs a ratio of fabricating capacity to 
primary of two to one. Reynolds could 
also use more primary metal than it 
produces and Kaiser probably will also 
when its new West Virginia fabricating 
plant is in operation. But a fabricating 
plant, by varying the number of work 
shifts, and the number of hours oper- 
ated per shift, can step up its aluminum 
“consumption” several times. The no- 
tion of capacity is further confused by 
the fact that an aluminum pig or ingot 
may go through several plants (and 
firms) before it leaves the fabricating 
industries. The fact that many firms 
using aluminum can switch from one 
metal to another further confuses the 
matter. One conclusion at least may be 
accepted—there is little possibility that 
total supply would be sufficient during 
boom times to keep all fabricating plants 
operating at a maximum. 

Some have proposed that the best 
way to remedy this situation would be 
to follow the way of the secondary mar- 
ket—let the price of primary rise to the 
point where those with the least inten- 
sive demand drop out of the market 
and with price increases all along the 
production process, including finished 
products, limiting consumption. (The 
calls for Congressional investigations 
might be as great in this case as they 
are now.) But the primary producers 
have a good case in support of their 
price policy—letting their prices move 
up gradually with the long run changes 
in demand, costs, and the price level, 
rather than permitting them to bounce 
about with short run changes in de- 
mand, “ 


Aluminum Die Castings 
Shipments of aluminum-base die cast- 
ings in March totaled 33,229,000 pounds, 
against 28,234,000 pounds in February, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 
. 


ASTM Annual Meeting 

The 58th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials will 
be held at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
June 27-30. 
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TEL. ELDORADO 5-3200 


JOSEPH 
= LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
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Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods, 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides, 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 
Plant: Glen Cove, N. Y. 





WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 








Further Increase in Steel 
Capacity Likely, Howell Says 


The steel industry is faced with the 
possibility of a further substantial in- 
crease in its capacity in the near future, 
said Max D. Howell, executive vice 
president of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Although the industry has increased 
its annual ingot capacity from 99-mil- 
lion tons in 1950 to nearly 126-million 
tons at the start of this year, the use 
of steel is growing constantly, Mr. 
Howell told 1,200 steel executives at the 
63rd general meeting of the Institute, 
May 26. 

Mr. Howell estimated that in the first 
half of this year the steel production of 
the United States probably will exceed 
57-million tons. If the high rate of out- 
put continues unchanged through the 
last half of this year, the total produc- 
tion for 1955 will be over 114-million 
tons, a new record, he said. This pro- 
duction would represent 91% of the 
present rated capacity. 

“For this industry the future is bright 
indeed,” said Mr. Howell. “We have a 
big job to do. As someone has said, the 
American people are ‘wanters.’ Their 
wants are going to require a great deal 
of steel. 

“The success of the steel industry in 
developing new uses and markets for 
its products is evidenced statistically in 
the expanding steel consumpticn as 
measured on a per capita basis,” he 
continued. 








“At every stage of the industry’s 
work, engineering and scientific re- 
search are increasingly evident,” he 
said. “Another important trend is the 
relative stability that has come into the 
industry as a result of its long-term 
work in developing products for con- 
sumers’ goods markets. 

“The consumer-and-capital goods mix 
in our steel production —and the new 
uses and applications of steel have been 
a prime factor in the emergence of the 
industry from its old-time feast-or- 
famine status,” he said. 

* 


Contract Signed by GSA for 
Process to Produce Titanium 


Experiments with a new process for 
production of titanium metal, and a new 
method of obtaining titanium from im- 
pure scrap will be carried on under two 
contracts signed by the General Serv- 
ices Administration, it was announced 
last week by A. J. Walsh, commissioner 
of emergency procurement. 

One agreement is with National Re- 
search Corp. and Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Under it, the NRC will test a new 
fused salt process for production of 
titanium, previous work having reached 
the point where larger scale operations 
are necessary for complete evaluation of 
the new process. 

A pilot plant having a rated capacity 
of 1,000 pounds per day will be oper- 
ated. The work is estimated to cost 
about $1,183,500. The Government will 
reimburse the firms but they will re- 
ceive no fee for the work. The Govern- 
ment will get non exclusive royalty free 
licenses on the inventions and patents 
which may be developed. The contract 
also contains provisions for repayment 
of the Government’s investment should 
the process prove to be feasible and 
commercial production results within 
ten years. 

The second agreement is with Hori- 
zons, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. The com- 
pany will regenerate titanium from im- 
pure scrap metal by using its patented 
process. 

Horizons, Inc., also will work without 
fee. Cost of the experimental operations 
is estimated at $96,500, which the Gov- 
ernment will pay. 

e 


Fabricators Copper Deliveries 


Shipments of products (copper con- 
tent) by U. S. fabricators during 1953, 
1954, and 1955, by months, in tons: 





1953 1954 1955 

JOMMIBTY «2200: 134,203 100,805 136,539 
February ..... 123,850 94,975 118,786 
March ... 122,980 103,796 143,544 
April .. .. 116,419 104,693 115,073 
as . 126,972 ee © elees 
FUMIO .cccce..- EROS aa 
et astastecat 91,826 io 
rr 113,259 102,966 
September .... 111,805 106,628 
October 116,250 116,232 
November 102,258 Se. «! ~ce¢ees 
December 83,652 ne. » 2<¥éee 

Total .... 1,375,869 1,229,777 ac 


Stocks of refined copper in the hands 
of fabricators as April ended totaled 
316,575 tons, which compares with 311,- 
235 tons a month previous and 341,616 
tons a year ago. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 


TIN 
99% (a) 
New York 





Straits 
New York 


——LEAD———"—_. 
New York 


——ZINC—— 
Delivered East 


St. Louis (b) St. Louis 





35.700 36.050 
35.700 36.700 
No Market 36.700 
Holiday 36.625 
35.700 37.225 
35.700 35.725 


31 


91.750 
91.625 
91.625 
Holiday 
91.500 
91.625 90.625 


90.750 
90.625 
90.625 
Holiday 
90.500 


15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
Holiday 
15.000 
15.000 


14.800 
14.800 
14.800 
Holiday 
14.800 
14.800 


12.500 12.000 
12.500 12.000 
12.500 12.000 
Holiday Holiday 
12.500 12.000 
12.500 12.000 





Averages 35.700 36.504 


91.625 90.625 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


15.000 


14.800 12.500 12.000 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Loiiis exceeds one-half cent a pound 


Average Prices for calendar week ended May 28 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 35.700c; export copper, f.o.b. refinery 
36.288c; Straits tin, 91.604c; New York lead, 15.000c; St. Louis lead, 14.800c; Prime Western zinc delivered 12.500c; East St. Louis 


zinc, 12.000c; and silver 90.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum- 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c, for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125c 
per pound; slabs 0.375c and up, cakes 0.425c and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c and up, depending on dimensions and quality 
Discount on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15c per pound 

Quotations for zinc reflects sales of the Prime 


Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 


obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East St 
Louis market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special 0.25c; In 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands 4 
premium of 1.35c per pound over the East St 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical! 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver 
Exchange New York London 


279.2946 90.250 78.500d. 
279.3973 90.250 78.500d. 
Not Quoted 
Holiday Holiday 
90.500 78.500d. 250s. 114d. 
90.500 78.500d. 250s. 11d. 


90.375 (a) Open market 


THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 


London 

Gold (a) 
250s. 11d. 
250s. 94od. 


The daily silver quotation reported by 
Handy & Harman, in cents and fractions 
of a cent per troy ounce, is the price paid 
by Handy & Harman in settlement for sil- 
ver contained in unrefined silverbearing 
materials submitted to them for refining 
It is determined on the basis of offers of 
bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & 
Harman for nearby delivery at New York 
by regular suppliers in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet daily requirements, and it 
is usually one quarter cent below the 
price at which such offers are made 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939 


May- 
June 


26 
27 
28 
30 Holiday 
31 279.2276 
1 279.4866 


Av. 279.352 





London silver quotations are 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine 


in pence 


Holiday 
= London gold quotations 
ounce, basis 1000 fine 


are per troy 


Sterling, in cents, N. Y. Federal Reserve 
Bank average of noon buying rates 








Net Change 
Year Ago 


Year 
Ago 





Steel Rate (°% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) .... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 207.34 Apr. 198.37 183.27 +2407 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 110.5 Apr. 110.0 110.0 +-.5 
(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 


(d) 96.7 
(d) 2,334 
209,854 
9,730 
$72,230 
(d)136 Apr. 


(a) 96.4 
(a) 2,326 
221,936 
9,673 
$71,939 


96.6 
2,331 
231,021 
9,699 
$62,642 
135 


70.2 1.26.5 
1,674 ‘ 660 
148,733 +-61,121 
8,373 +1,357 
$50,752 +-$21,478 
123 +-13 





London Metal Exchange 


LEAD ~ 
Current 


Month 
Bid Asked 


COPPER 








ZINC 








_ ns 


c TIN 
Current 
Month 
Bid Asked 


91 
91% 


3 Mo. 
Asked 


317% 
321 


May- 


Jun Cash 
une 


Asked 


716 
717 


3 Mo 3 Mo. 
Bid Asked Ask 
BBS 
89 


3 Mo 
Bid Asked 


102% 
102% 


Cash 
Bid Asked 
331 
334 

332 334 321 322 103% 103% 102% 91% 8914 89% 719 720 719% 720 

333 334 319 320 103 103% 102% 91% 91% 89% 89% 718 718% 718 718% 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 


Bid 


317 
320 


Bid 


715% 
716% 


Bid 


717% 
717% 





330 
332 


103% 
102% 


103% 
103 


89% 
89% 


718 
718 








Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 


Tons of 2,000 lb unless otherwise 
noted. 


ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
$595@$900. 


Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 


Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 


Per short ton, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
U.S. funds: 


Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185. 


Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $15 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $21.50 in 
bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSO,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58% 
AlsOs, 1.5 to 2.5% Fe2Os, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Alabama and Arkansas mines. 
Other grades, 56 to 59% AloOs, 5 to 8% 
SiOe, $8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Arkansas mines. 
Pulverized and dried, 56 to 59% AlsOs, 
8 to 12% SiOe, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84% AloOs, $17, f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 to 
52%, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkansas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AloOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


CORUNDUM-—Per ton, crude, c.i.f. U.S. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 

FLUORSPAR~— Metallurgical grade, ef- 


10 


fective CaF 2 content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 


Pellets, 60% 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, IIl., $47.50. 


Ceramic grade, min. 94% CaF», calcite 
and silica variable; Fe2O3 0.14%, $45 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-lb bags $4 extra. 


European fluorspar c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, 70% effective CaF 2, $31@$33; acid 
grade, $47.50@$52.50, nominal. 


Mexican fluorspar, f.o.b. border, met- 
allurgical, 72142% effective CaF 2 content, 
all rail, duty paid, $24.50 per short ton; 
barge, Brownsville, Tex., $26.75. 


GRAPHITE — Per lb, carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 


Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 26%c. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 


Madagascar, c.i.f. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 


Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KY ANITE—Per ton f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S.C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 
bags, c.if. Atlantic ports $52@$56 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk 
$38.00; in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 


Size Per Pound 
1% x 2 inch .70 to $1.60 

“3° $1.10 to $1.60 

x3 

x3 $1.80 to $2.30 

x4 $2.00 to $2.60 

x5 

x6 

x8 


Punch mica, 10@16c per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 
Stained or electric sheet mica is being 


sold at approximately 10 to 15% lower 
than for clear. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70. 
Scrap, $25 to $30, depending on quality. 


Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib: 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq in.) 50c; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per lb, c.if. U.S. ports, 
55% total rare earth oxides, including 
thorium, massive, 13c. Sand, 55% grade, 
18c; 66%, 20c; 68%, 22c. 


OCHER — Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.50@$30.00 in 100-lb paper bags. 


F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60% ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE — Per 
mines: 


Florida, pebble; 77@76% $7.00; 75@ 


74%, $6.00; 72@70%, $5.00; 70@68%, 
$4.35; 68@66%, $3.95. 


long ton, f.o.b. 


POTASH — Per unit, f.o.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45lec, basis 60% KO; manure 
salt, 2lc, basis 22% KeO. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.if. 
USS. ports, not quoted. 


Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11, delivered 
to consumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — per lb f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-9912% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR — Per long ton for domestic 
market, $25.50@$27.50 f.o.b. Texas mines. 


TALC—Per ton carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: 


Georgia: 98% through 200 mesh, gray, 
$10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, packed 
in paper bags. 


New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50@$12.50, bags extra. 


New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 


Vermont: 100% through 200 mesh, 
extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 9912% 
through 200 mesh, medium white, 
$11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper bags, 
$1.75 per ton extra. 
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Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50. 


TRIPOLI — Per ton, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $30.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$32.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$35.00. 


VERMICULITE — Per ton, f.0.b. mines, 
Montana, $9.50@$18.00. South African 
crude, $30@$32, c.if. Atlantic ports. 


March Lead Imports Down— 
1955 Rate Well Under 1954 


Total imports of lead into the U. S. 
in March dropped to 30,214 short tons 
from 33,633 in February, according to 
Census Bureau data compiled by the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

Statistics on lead imports for the first 
quarter of 1955, at an annual rate, and 
the totals for the year 1954 and 1953, 
follow: 

1953 1954 1955 


160,929 161,522 
869 41 
385,071 276,287 


546,869 437,850 339,812 


The above figures indicate the stabil- 
ity of imports of lead in ore. The rela- 
tive importance of the various foreign 
countries as suppliers of lead in ore to 
the U. S. did not change in 1954 from 
1953; they were, in order of size of ex- 
ports to the U. S.: Canada, Peru, Union 
of South Africa, Australia and Bolivia. 
During the first quarter of 1955, the 
Union of South Africa took the lead. 

Mexico has continued to lead in the 
exportation of refined lead to the U. S. 
Australia, Canada, Yugoslavia and Peru 
have been the other leading exporters 
to the U.S. 

A summary of the lead import sta- 


Ore (content) 





tistics for February and March, in short 
tons, by country of origin, follows: 

Ore, matte, etc. (content) : Feb. Mar. 

da 3,198 2,815 

138 240 

467 408 

147 481 

2,400 1,926 

4,448 1,080 

U. of S. Africa 3,336 3,540 

Philippines 330 150 

Australia 2,920 1,826 


17,416 12,466 


5,252 2,863 

3,638 3,408 

2,350 1,300 

334 110 

1,323 496 

Yugoslavia 2,480 2,756 
French Morocco a 3,309 
Australia 840 3,441 


16,217 17,748 


Executives of Rea Magnet Wire 


The Rea Magnet Wire Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has elected the following 
officers: Executive vice president, 
Robert L. Whearley; vice president and 
sales manager, David W. Rea; vice presi- 
dent manufacturing, Allen C. Sheldon. 


Director of Reynolds Metals 


Joseph H. McConnell has been elected 
a director of the Reynolds Metals Co. He 
was also appointed general counsel. Mr. 
McConnell is resigning as president of 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. on July 1. 
*. 


Italy’s Mercury Exports 


Italy exported 302 metric tons of mer- 
cury in the first quarter of 1955, against 
869 tons in the corresponding period of 
1954, official figures show. Virtually all 
of the metal exported so far this year 
went to European countries. 





United States Cadmium Statistics 


Salient statistics of the cadmium industry in the United States in 1953, 1954 and 
Jan.-March 1955 (quarterly and quarterly averages as indicated), in pounds of 
contained cadmium, according to the Bureau of Mines: 


Stock of metal at beginning of period: 
Metal producers 
Compound producers 
Distributors (a) 

Production (primary and secondary) : 


Sulphide (d) 

Other salts 
Shipments of metal (e) 
Imports: (f) 

Metal 

Flue dust 
Exports: (f) 

Metal, flue dust 
Stocks of metal at end of period: 

Metal producers 

Compound producers 

Distributors (a) 


1953 1954 1955 
(Quarterly 
average) 





October- 
December 


(Quarterly 
average) 


January- 
March 


4,453,546 
111,146 
197,886 


4,543,139 
99,445 
182,398 


2,379,428 2,427,133 2,609,714 
209,556 (ce) (ce) 
261,417 235,892 278,915 

15,324 15,143 14,629 

2,008,154 2,375,960 2,492,763 


100,575 
370,641 


145,840 
671,442 


183,810 
569,555 
249,740 330,956 364,939 
4,543,139 
99,445 
182,398 


4,660,726 
104,691 
260,683 


(a) Comprises principally 8 largest dealers and producers of plating salts. (b) Bulk of the 
cadmium compounds are produced from metal or from other compounds. For this reason total 
cadmium production cannot be obtained by adding the various production items. Metal pro- 
duction is largely primary with only a small quantity of secondary. (c) Bureau of Mines not 
at liberty to publish figures. (d) Includes cadmium lithopone and cadmium sulphoselenide. (e) 
Metal producers’ shipments, including internal consumption. (f) From records of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
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Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, May 31, 1955 
Blende 


Prime coarse (60% zinc) 
Flotation, 60% zinc 


Galena 


Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 
(a) Effective April 8. 


Per Ton 
(a)72.00 
(a) 72.00 


$187.85 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended May 21, 1955, 
was 12.10c (U.S.) per lb, f.0.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 

. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot. per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 2644@26%c; No. 12 alloy 
26@2642c; No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 
2734@284c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 26@27c; 
No. 2, 25@26c, No. 3, 2442@25c; No. 4, 
2342@24lec. 

. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 35c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 3342c; light copper, 31 42c; 
refinery brass, 31c. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 
No. 1 copper wire 3012@31 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 2914@30 
Light copper .. . 27 42@28 
No. 1 composition 24144@25 
Composition turnings 24@24'% 
Cocks and faucets 1914@20 
Light brass 16@162 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 16@1642 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 16142£@17 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 18@18% 
Brass pipe, cut 1914@20 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 19@1914 
Rod ends, brass 20@ 2012 
New soft brass clips 21@21% 
Cast aluminum, mixed 14@14% 
Aluminum crankcases 14@14% 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 17@17% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 14@1414 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 9@9%2 
Zinc die cast, mixed 34%4@4 
Zinc die cast, new 4%4@5 
Old zine 5@5\% 
New zinc clips 6%4@7 
Soft or hard lead 11%@12 
Battery plates 64%4@6}2 
Babbitt mixed 13@13}4 
Linotype or stereotype.... 13%@14 
Electrotype 12@12% 
Solder joints close cut 1742@18 
Block tin pipe 72@73 
Autobearing babbitt 40@42 
Monel clips, new 27@28 
Monel sheet, clean 27@28 
Nickel, rod ends 60 
Nickel, clippings 60 








THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver * Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead - Copper Anodes 
Solder > Metal Powders + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 
Selenium * Tellurium * Germanium 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 


Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 

















SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


a: 
ANACONDA 99.99°7 





A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 





Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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